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SPEECHES 


HON.  JULIUS  KAHN — Toast-master. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  met,  this  evening,  to  show  our 
regard  for  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  among  us  for  many 
years,  but  who  now  proposes  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
distant  part  of  our  country — for  Col.  Henry  I.  Kowalsky. 

I  think  the  Colonel  is  a  brave  man  to  leave  the  scenes 
of  his  early  triumphs  and  honors,  that  he  may  carve  out 
for  himself  additional  fame  and — we  hope,  incidentally — 
additional  fortune  in  the  distant  East.  We,  who  have 
known  him  these  many  years,  have  learned  to  love  him 
for  his  wealth  of  good  qualities,  and  we  wish  him  in  his  new 
home  all  the  success  that  can  come  to  any  man.  [Applause.] 

The  Colonel  nas  had  a  marked  success  at  the  bar  of 
California,  and  he  is  known  here  as  one  of  its  able  leaders; 
he  has  had  great  success,  not  only  in  our  courts,  but  in  the 
foreign  courts  [Applause]  and  we  hope  he  will  have  as 
great  success  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
[Applause.]  Of  course,  when  he  goes  to  New  York  he  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  Judiciary  of  that  State;  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Judiciary  of  this  State,  and  I  now 
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take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  our  highest  court,  Mr.  Justice  F.  W.  Henshaw, 
to  respond  to  the  toast 

"THE  JUDICIARY" 

JUSTICE  F.  W.  HENSHAW. — Mr.  Toast-master,  Colonel 
Koivalsky  and  Gentlemen:  Being  called  upon  to  speak 
of  "The  Judiciary"  of  the  State,  of  which  I  am  so  very 
small  a  part,  I  feel  overwhelmed  with  honor.  I  am  also 
overwhelmed  in  that  I  lead  the  toasts  of  the  evening.  I 
can  account  for  this  only  upon  the  theory  on  which  we 
promise  children  we  will  give  them  candy  if  they  will  take 
medicine.  I  am  to  give  you  the  medicine,  and  the  others 
will  give  you  the  sweets. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Judiciary  of  this  State.  We  have 
had  great  judges  on  the  bench  in  the  past,  we  have  them 
now,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  in  the  future.  As  I  look 
around  this  impressive  assembly,  I  note  at  least  four  judges 
whom  I  know — Judge  Golden,  Judge  Kerrigan,  Judge 
Hunt  and  Judge  Cook.  I  feel  that  they,  as  well  as  myself, 
believe  in  that  sentiment.  There  is  this,  gentlemen,  to  be 
said  of  the  Judiciary,  one  and  all,  and  it  matters  not  what 
bench  fortune  may  have  chanced  to  place  a  man  upon,  the 
position  of  judge  carries  with  it  responsibilities  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  profession.  The  judge  must  decide 
disputed  causes  which  are  honestly  brought  and  honestly 
fought,  the  man  on  each  side  believing  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  It  matters  not  how  carefully  a  judge  may 
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decide  a  case,  the  layman  cannot  understand  the  situation, 
and  it  remains,  therefore,  for  the  lawyers  to  see  that  the 
Judiciary  be  not  misrepresented.  It  is  very  easy  for 
attorneys  to  shift  all  responsibility  by  damning  the  judges 
for  a  lost  cause.  So,  in  the  early  days,  we  had  a  club  of 
judges  and  lawyers — a  round  table  in  Alameda — where 
judges  and  lawyers  assembled  daily.  It  was  the  unwritten 
rule  of  that  table  that  the  lawyer  who  had  lost  his  case 
should  have  a  limited  time  in  which  to  abuse  and  swear  at 
the  judges.  He  was  allowed  three  days  to  curse  the  judge, 
and  if  he  exceeded  the  time  limit  of  three  days,  he  was 
penalized.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  adopt,  and  a  good  rule  to 
carry  into  practice. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  Judiciary  that  you  care  to  hear  me 
speak.  At  least  this  much,  however,  I  may  say  for  the 
members,  one  and  all,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  desire  as 
their  representative  to  say,  and  that  is  that  they  have  the 
highest  regard  for  our  guest.  No  one  who  has  come  to 
know  Col.  Kowalsky,  but  wishes  him  all  prosperity  and 
all  success  and  God-speed  in  his  new  career.  [Applause.] 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  I  said,  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
the  Colonel  was  a  brave  man,  and  as  I  look  at  this  list  of 
toasts  and  realize  what  he  has  to  listen  to,  I  reiterate  the 
statement.  But  there  is  a  gentleman  here  this  evening 
who  is  gifted  and  eloquent,  and  who  has  entertained  many 
an  audience.  [Applause.]  I  see  he  needs  no  introduction 
at  my  hands.  I  am  pleased  to  call  upon  Hon.  D.  M. 
Delmas  to  respond  to  the  toast 
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"OUR    GUEST' 

HON.  D.  M.  DELMAS — Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen: 
Whilst  I  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  toast 
of  "Our  Guest,"  I  understand  that  in  an  assembly  such 
as  this,  it  is  not  expected  that  I  shall  indulge  in  any 
comments  as  to  the  personal  characteristics,  qualities  or 
virtues  of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  All  these  guests 
have  met  here  as  his  friends.  They  are  men  who  know 
him  and,  knowing,  have  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  the 
generous  breadth  of  his  nature,  and  to  enjoy  the  broad 
scope  of  his  mentality  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  his 
heart.  They  realize  that  when  he  leaves  them,  he  leaves 
a  void  which  only  the  promise  that  he  will  return  to  spend 
at  least  a  third  of  the  year  with  us,  can  satisfy.  [Applause.] 
I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  few  minutes  which  the 
lengthy  programme  accords  me,  in  briefly  outlining  the 
scope  of  activities  into  which  the  Colonel  is  about  to  enter. 
Those  of  my  own  age  will  recall  what  a  mysterious  land 
Africa  seemed  in  our  youth,  when  in  the  humble  school- 
house  of  our  district  we  studied  what  the  teacher  called 
"Physical  Geography."  It  remained,  indeed,  a  "dark 
continent"  and  a  mysterious  one,  so  far  as  any  knowledge 
of  its  physical  composition  or  its  inhabitants  was  con- 
cerned, until  an  adventurous  Englishman — Livingston — 
dared  to  explore  its  hidden  recesses.  He  was  reported  lost, 
until  Henry  M.  Stanley,  under  the  inspiration  of  two  news- 
papers, started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery — to  rescue  him,  if 
alive,  learn  of  his  fate,  if  dead.  Thus  was  the  name  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley  [Applause]  numbered  among  the  heroes 


of  the  world,  for  heroism  is  that  characteristic  which 
enables  a  man  to  face  and  overcome  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  Stanley  returned,  bringing  the 
cheering  news  that  Livingston  was  alive.  A  second  expedi- 
tion was  proposed  in  order  to  rescue  Livingston.  None 
could  be  found  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  great  expedi- 
tion. However,  Stanley  appealed  to  the  large-hearted  and 
generous  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  he 
cheerfully  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  second  undertak- 
ing. This  second  expedition  entered  the  mysterious 
country  now  known  as  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  great 
stream  which  bears  the  same  name  became  one  of  the 
legitimate  acquisitions  of  that  monarch,  Leopold.  In  the 
same  way  our  own  California  became  an  appendage  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  at  the  time'when  its  shores  were  first  dis- 
covered, and  possession  was  taken  of  it  by  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. This  broad-minded  sovereign  of  Belgium  deter- 
mined to  contribute,  in  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  wonderful  new 
country  and  bring  to  the  inhabitants  the  v  blessings  of 
European  civilization.  By  these  acts  were  sown  the  seed  of 
that  new  power  which  has  been  called  "The  Congo  Free 
State." 

When  the  resources  of  the  Congo  became  known,  its 
ivory  and  rubber  tempted  other  nations,  more  powerful 
than  Belgium.  These  nations  sought  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves what  Belgium  had  gained.  King  Leopold  firmly 
defended  his  rights  [Applause]  against  powers  compared 
with  which  his  own  country  is  small.  He  has  now  made  a 
supreme  appeal  for  justice  to  a  nation  which,  as  we  believe, 
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never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals;  to  that  chief 
magistrate,  indeed,  whose  impulses  for  the  right  are  an 
assurance  that  no  worthy  appeal  will  ever  be  made  in  vain 
to  him.  [Applause.]  King  Leopold  II.  has  appealed  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  [Applause]  ask- 
ing for  at  least  the  moral  influence  of  this  great  republic  in 
support  of  his  legitimate  right.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  own 
State  of  California  and  to  its  bar,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
infinite  gratification  to  the  friends  who  have  gathered  here 
to-night,  that  this  enlightened  sovereign  has  selected  as  the 
man  to  make  his  appeal,  and  to  support  it  with  arguments, 
the  one  whom  we  honor  here.  As  we  send  him  forth  on  his 
mission,  we  invoke  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
him,  and  may  the  greatest  possible  success  attend  him  in 
his  work.  [Applause.] 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  Our  guest,  in  leaving  this  city 
by  the  Western  Gate,  goes  to  that  magnificent  metropolis 
which  guards  the  other  boundary  of  our  continent.  Of 
our  own  beautiful  city,  we  have  present  to-night  its  chief 
magistrate.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  asking  the  Mayor  to 
respond  to  the  toast 


"OUR    CITY' 

MAYOR  E.  E.  SCHMITS. — I  shall  not  closely  follow  the 
text  of  the  toast  which  has  been  assigned  me.  Like  our 
guest,  it  is  too  large  a  subject  for  treatment  in  the  time 
allotted  me.  [Applause.]  We  have  assembled  to  honor  a 


man  who  has  always  been  a  strong  and  able  advocate  of 
all  that  concerned  the  interests  of  San  Francisco.  He  has 
stood  for  its  welfare  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  For 
a  short  time  I  lived  in  the  city  to  which  he  is  now  going, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  who  has  once  lived  in 
San  Francisco  will  willingly  forsake  its  beautiful  sunshine 
and  glorious  skies  for  the  blizzard  swept  city  of  New 
York.  [Applause.]  I  glory  in  the  courage  of  our  guest, 
yet  I  have  more  respect  for  his  good  judgment  than  to 
believe  he  will  dwell  away  from  us  longer  than  neces- 
sary. When  he  comes  home,  successful  in  his  undertak- 
ing in  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  we  shall  welcome 
him  to  a  much  larger  banquet  than  we  have  here  to-night. 
[Applause.] 

I  have  known  Colonel  Kowalsky  for  over  twenty  years. 
I  was  not  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  legal  ability,  but 
because  of  our  common  interest  in  musicians  and  artists. 
I  found  him  entertaining  some  of  the  great  stars  of  Europe 
and  lending  his  influence  and  his  purse  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  good  music,  in  which  we  were  in  cordial  sympathy. 
My  heart  went  out  to  him,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship. 

I  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  envy  him  at  all, 
it  is  because  of  the  number  of  his  friends.  Among  these 
he  counts  the  best  citizens  of  our  city,  and  as  he  goes  away 
from  us,  he  leaves  behind  many  hearts  beating  in  friendly 
accord.  [Applause.] 


TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  We  have  already  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Delmas,  outlining  the  policy  of  the  King 
of  Belgium.  To  my  mind,  it  was  an  act  of  fine  policy  for 
him  to  select  as  his  representative  in  the  United  States  our 
guest  of  the  evening.  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  calling 
upon  Professor  A.  Van  der  Naillen,  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  to  respond  to  the  toast 


"THE    POLICY    OF    A   GOOD    KING     AND   A 
GREAT   MAN" 

PROF.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN. — Mr.  Toastmaster  and 
Friends:  His  Majesty,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  king,  and  all  his  Belgian  subjects  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  him  to  be  so.  Belgium  is  a 
most  prosperous  country.  During  the  frequent  trips 
I  have  made  to  my  mother  country  in  late  years,  I 
have  never  been  approached  by  a  beggar.  One  fact 
which  makes  the  King  a  model  sovereign  is  that  he 
grants  to  his  people  full  liberty  in  their  pursuits,  including 
political  and  intellectual  matters,  as  well  as  the  framing  of 
laws  which  shall  govern  the  country.  He  has  complete 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  common  sense  of  the 
Belgian  people,  while  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  vigilant 
paternal  watchfulness  over  the  acts  of  the  law-making 
bodies.  His  timely  interference  has  greatly  benefited  the 
country.  He  encourages  industry  and  commerce  by  deeds 
as  well  as  by  counsel,  and  is  known  to  be  an  exceptionally 


good  business  man.  He  has  large  intellectual  attain- 
ments, breadth  of  mind  and  far  sightedness  in  political 
matters.  He  has  been  called  the  most  intelligent  political 
ruler  in  Europe,  having  kept  his  country  free  from  entan- 
glements with  other  nations  and  having  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  most  favorable  commercial  treaties. 

Under  the  paternal  care  of  Leopold  II.,  Belgium  has 
become  so  prosperous,  the  products  of  her  industries  so 
multiplying  on  every  hand,  that  new  outlets  had  to  be  dis- 
covered. His  Majesty  has  been  occupied  with  these  prob- 
lems, and  after  years  of  profound  study,  based  upon 
scientific  and  economic  research,  the  founding  of  a  Belgian 
colony  on  the  Congo  was  resolved  upon.  Here  the  King 
showed  himself  a  truly  good  man.  He  saw  that  in  the 
Congo  lay  two  great  fields  for  human  activity,  and  appeal- 
ing also  to  the  best  sympathies  of  men.  The  Dark  Conti- 
nent was  peopled  with  human  creatures  just  emerging 
from  the  barbarous  state,  and  some  of  them  being  canni- 
bals. King  Leopold  proved  equal  to  the  task  before  him. 
Without  hesitation,  he  placed  his  vast  fortune  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  enterprise,  and  after  endless  sacrifices  and 
valorous  deeds,  the  victory  was  won.  Railroads  were  built 
over  almost  insurmountable  obstacles;  successful  steam 
navigation  was  established  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers; 
commerce  began  to  thrive;  all  young  men  from  the  Congo 
completed  their  education  in  Belgium.  After  all  this  labor, 
when  Leopold  finally  saw  the  realization  of  his  cherished 
dreams,  envy  and  slander  stepped  in  to  mar  and  check  the 
work.  The  most  humane  efforts  which  had  been  put  forth 
on  the  Congo  were  described  in  terms  to  blacken  the 


record.  Imaginary  horrors  were  called  up,  and  they 
became  so  persistent  and  infamous  that  King  Leopold,  in 
justice  to  his  fellow  workers,  was  compelled  to  cast  off  his 
attitude  of  noble  disdain,  and  repel  the  detractors.  It  was 
then  that  he  appointed  Colonel  Kowalsky  to  refute  these 
slanders  in  the  ears  of  President  Roosevelt.  [Applause.] 
It  is  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  King  Leopold  most  cares.  He  knows  that  here  in 
America  we  dare  speak  our  minds  in  a  right  cause,  and 
that  we  are  intelligent  enough  and  shrewd  enough  to  detect 
the  right,  even  when  it  has  been  besmirched  by  wrong. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  remark  how  delighted  we  all 
feel  that  the  royal  choice  has  fallen  upon  California 
[Applause]  and  that  the  man  is  our  good  and  talented 
Colonel  Kowalsky.  [Applause.] 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  A  distinguished  attorney  at  one 
time  gave  this  advice  to  a  young  man  who  was  studying 
law  in  his  office:  "In  pleading  a  case,  my  young  friend, 
if  the  law  is  against  you  and  the  facts  are  with  you,  dwell 
strongly  on  the  facts.  If,  however,  the  facts  are  against 
you  and  the  law  is  with  you,  dwell  strongly  upon  the  law. 
But  if  neither  the  facts  nor  the  law  be  with  you,  abuse  your 
opponent." 

Now,  we  have  with  us  this  evening  a  gentleman  who 
has  tried  cases  with  the  Colonel  many  times.  I  now  ask 
him  to  abuse  his  opponent.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  T.  J.  Lyons  to  respond  to  the  toast 
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"A  FELLOW  PRACTITIONER/* 

MR.  T.  J.  LYONS. — Mr.  Toastmaster,  Our  Honored 
Guest  and  Friends  Assembled  Here  To-Night:  It  was  a 
great  surprise  when  I  was  told  this  afternoon  that  I  was 
on  the  programme  for  a  speech.  I  asked  Mr.  Crowley 
what  the  toast  was,  and  he  said  it  was  either  "Fellow 
Lawyers"  or  "Brother  Lawyers/*  He  came  very  near 
it;  it  was  "A  Fellow  Practitioner."  If  it  were  "Fellow 
Lawyers,"  or  "Brother  Lawyers,"  then  I  would  be  up 
against  a  great  man,  Mr.  A.  Reuf,  who  is  down  for  "The 
Lawyer." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  feel  extremely  honored,  and  I 
assure  whoever  gave  me  this  privilege 'that  I  am  extremely 
grateful.  I  think  I  have  been  put  on  the  programme 
because  I  know  the  Colonel  and  am  a  friend  of  his,  and 
that,  while  I  am  not  a  speechmaker,  whatever  I  say  will  be 
from  my  heart.  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief. 

I  thought  I  was  younger  than  the  Colonel.  My  hairs 
are  not  merely  gray,  but  they  have  grown  white,  and  my 
scalp  is  getting  bald.  I  have  been  married  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  have  a  boy  just  twenty.  I  did  not  know  the 
Colonel  had  a  girl  of  eighteen  until  recently.  If  she  were 
not  in  Belgium,  I  think  my  boy  would  be  looking  around 
after  her;  and  I  think  he  would  be  wise  if  he  did. 

It  must  have  been  in  1884  or  1885  that  I  first  knew  the 
Colonel.  He  then  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  the  bar  of 
this  city.  In  that  year — 1885  or  1886 — I  was  not  yet 
twenty-five — he  tried  the  Jessup  case  in  the  lower  courts 
of  this  State,  and  won  it  against  such  legal  lights  as  Judge 
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Garber.  People  said:  "Who  is  this  man,  Kowalsky,  who 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  clouds  ? "  I  had  been  in  the 
probate  business  a  few  years,  but  this  was  the  Colonel's 
first  appearance,  and  he  tried  the  case  alone.  Of  course, 
he  had  some  assistance  in  hunting  up  certain  things,  as 
Napoleon  had  his  Old  Guard,  and  as  every  general  has 
assistance  to  carry  him  through  his  victories  and  triumphs. 
But  he,  alone,  tried  that  case,  and  won.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained  him  on 
account  of  the  principle  of  the  case,  for  it  was  a  principle 
that  made  for  human  justice.  It  gave  to  children  who  had 
no  family,  no  father  nor  home,  valuable  rights.  This 
principle  had  never  Jbeen  established  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  nor  in  England;  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  he  established  a  principle  which 
every  man  understands  to  be  a  natural  and  just  one. 
This  boy  of  twenty-five — he  is  not  a  boy  now — established 
the  principle  that  had  never  been  suggested  before, 
although  this  had  been  contested  in  the  courts  for  thirteen 
years — from  1872  to  1885.  A  new  trial  was  ordered 
because  of  errors  of  law.  You  remember  what  happened 
on  that  new  trial.  There  had  been  splendid  lawyers 
against  the  Colonel  on  the  first  trial,  and  not  only  were 
these  lawyers  retained  on  the  second  trial — at  the  head  of 
them  that  great  man,  Judge  Garber — but  they  also 
brought  in  against  this  young  man,  General  Dickinson, 
and  that  Cicero,  D.  M.  Delmas.  Now,  then,  the  Colonel 
won  out  against  Delmas.  It  was  not  Delmas'  fault.  I 
thought  the  case  would  surely  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  Delmas  would  get  the  best  of  Kowalsky. 
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But  I  think  Delmas  felt  that  it  was  a  fair  fight,  and  he 
decided  to  let  things  stand  as  they  were. 

However,  this  young  man  did  not  rest  on  that  victory. 
He  went  forward,  and  in  the  McDonald  case  won  another 
great  victory.  In  the  great  Blythe  case,  when  they  were  in 
despair,  this  young  champion,  this  young  Lochinvar, 
entered  and  won.  I  do  not  intend  to  mention  all  the  cases 
he  has  been  interested  in;  what  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  is  this:  I  think  Colonel  Kowalsky  has  won 
noble  honors,  and  I  know  we  would  not  be  assembled  here, 
were  it  not  that  he  thinks  San  Francisco  too  small  for  him. 
We  find  men  like  Colonel  Kowalsky,  like  Mr.  Garber  and 
Mr.  Delmas,  making  grand  successes,  and  we  find  that  all 
have  different  qualities  and  different  attributes,  and  we 
say:  "How  is  it  that  Colonel  Kowalsky,  who  is  different 
from  Delmas,  and  Delmas,  who  is  different  from  Garber, 
and  Garber,  who  is  different  from  Sam  Wilson — how  is  it 
that  these  men  are  all  great  successes  ?"  There  is  a  reason 
for  all  this.  Men  are  gifted  with  different  attributes.  One 
of  these  attributes  made  Delmas  a  modern  Cicero;  one 
made  John  Garber,  the  learned  lawyer,  the  ideal  gentle- 
man and  scholar;  one  made  Hall  McAllister  a  grand 
orator,  and  another  made  Thomas  I.  Bergin  a  grand 
lawyer;  while  still  another  has  made  Colonel  Kowalsky 
one  of  the  mountains  in  the  history  of  the  bar  of  San 
Francisco. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  men  of  such  different  attributes 
come  to  be  such  successes  ?  They  have,  as  Tennyson  says, 
the  heroic  temper,  which  made  such  men  as  Napoleon  and 
Caesar;  as  Delmas  and  Kowalsky.  You  remember  what 
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Tennyson  says  about  Ulysses,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  I  would  apply  that  to  Colonel  Kowalsky. 
Ulysses,  even  up  to  his  last  days,  was  restless  and  ambi- 
tious. Tennyson  says  of  him: 

*     *     *     for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew, 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;   and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  older  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we  are,  we  are, 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  makes  a  success  in  any 
profession,  it  is  because  he  has  that  heroic  temperament — 
"to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield."  That  is 
Kowalsky.  [Applause.]  He  has  made  a  great  success  in 
his  profession,  and  he  can  say  with  the  poet : 

"Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all." 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN. — We  have  heard  from  several  of 
the  speakers  accounts  of  the  magnificent  work  that  has 
been  done  in  civilizing  darkest  Africa.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  cause  of  civilization  ever  since  history 
began,  is  religion,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  Nieto,  to  respond  to  the  toast 
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"THE   CIVILIZATION  OF   NATIONS" 

REV.  DR.  J.  NIETO. — Toastmaster,  Colonel  Kowalsky 
and  Gentlemen:  Had  it  not  been  for  the  assurance  given  us 
by  one  of  the  previous  speakers  that  Colonel  Kowalsky 
would  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  East,  I  would 
have  begun  by  expressing  regret  that  he  is  going  at  all. 
But  I  know  how  glad  we  shall  all  be  to  see  him  again 
gracing  Market  Street.  We  have  more  than  a  friendly 
interest  in  him,  especially  if,  like  myself,  you  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  matters  pertaining  to 
affairs  other  than  such  as  make  for  material  wealth,  and 
which  mean  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  as  well  as 
being  the  means  of  progress  and  help  to  others. 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  me  this  evening  is  a 
large  one,  and  I  do  not  purpose  addressing  myself  to  it  in  a 
large  sense,  but  rather  to  speak  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  in  civilizing  nations.  No  doubt  these 
methods  have  been  impressed  upon  your  minds.  You 
know,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  great  desire  of  all 
empires,  from  Babylon,  the  oldest  known,  has  been  to 
eradicate  all  vestiges  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people  whom 
they  have  conquered,  and  to  implant  a  religion  and  a 
civilization  of  their  own.  We  well  know  the  hardships  and 
miseries  that  have  been  suffered  by  the  conquered  peoples 
— the  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  they  have  received; 
how  hands  were  cut  off  and  sent  back  as  signs  of  victory, 
and  other  acts  equally  cruel.  But  a  brighter  vision  dawned 
when  Alexander  the  Great  started  to  conquer  the  world. 
His  policy  was  a  benevolent  one.  He  did  not  seek  to 
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eradicate  anything,  but  let  every  individual  pursue  his  own 
religious  belief.  He  knew  that  men  were  most  tenacious  of 
those  customs  and  beliefs  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  birth;  and  though  he  conquered  their  cities, 
he  never  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  what  they  held  sacred 
and  holy.  He  permitted  them  to  continue  their  own  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  to  follow  their  own  religion.  He 
built  magnificent  libraries  and  founded  schools  in  the 
various  countries,  in  order  to  spread  Greek  learning 
throughout  the  world.  Alexander  died  all  too  soon. 

Following  that  comes  a  picture  of  Rome,  tyrannical 
Rome,  trampling  upon  everything  in  her  path.  Rome 
passed  away,  and  her  unworthy  successor,  Spain,  ap- 
peared. Spain  came  to  Peru  as  well  as  to  North  America, 
and  both  Inca  and  Aztec  passed  away,  as  the  result  of 
Spanish  rule.  Spain  offered  the  sword  or  the  cross,  and 
those  who  escaped  death  by  the  sword  came  to  look  upon 
the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  torture;  for  the  Spaniards  tortured 
men  till  they  revealed  to  them  where  their  wealth  was 
hidden.  Thus  were  the  coffers  of  Spain  filled,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  land  gained. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  supplant  one  system  by 
another;  to  take  away  one  moral  standard  and  force  the 
adoption  of  another,  moving  people  from  country  to 
country,  and  depriving  them  of  their  old  customs  and 
beliefs.  Neither  the  missionaries  nor  the  priests  are  to 
blame.  Theirs  is  not  the  fault.  But  when  a  man  thor- 
oughly understands  these  things,  and  realizes  that  we  can 
no  more  civilize  a  people  in  one  generation  than  we  can 
make  the  slave  understand  in  twenty  years  the  benefits  of 


liberty,  we  should  have  a  true  appreciation  of  that  man. 
You  cannot  invest  a  cannibal  with  a  good  moral  character 
all  at  once.  These  natives  of  South  Africa  have  a  standard 
of  morality  all  their  own — and  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  our  so-called  civilized  standard.  By 
them  adultery  is  punished  with  death,  and  a  brand  is  set 
upon  the  thief.  Among  us  crime  increases  daily,  while 
among  these  black  people  great  crimes  are  unknown,  and 
the  great  vices  practised  by  civilized  people  they  cannot 
even  imagine. 

What  has  this  King  done,  by  slow  and  steady  means, 
that  they  should  call  him  blest  ?  He  has  educated  these 
people  until  they  not  only  desire,  but  are  anxious  for  what 
we  call  civilization.  It  is  said  that  King  Leopold  enslaves 
men  who  are  forced  to  labor.  Do  not  we  also  enslave  men 
who  are  taken  in  crime,  and  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  ? 
How,  then,  shall  we  blame  him  for  that  of  which  we  also 
stand  accused  ? 

My  friends,  the  real  civilizing  influences  are  found  in 
the  educating  of  the  masses.  Our  own  United  States  is 
following  that  same  policy  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and, 
no  matter  how  the  carpers  may  denounce  that  system 
which  has  been  instituted  there,  it  remains  a  matter  for 
congratulation  because  it  will  have  a  beneficial  influence. 
The  American  school  system  which  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  Islands  will  make  these  Filipinos  desire  the  civiliza- 
tion which  we  consider  best  for  them.  It  will  also  make 
them  true  citizens.  These  very  things  are  the  ones  which 
King  Leopold  is  attempting  to  do  in  Africa.  [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  the   programme  is  long  and   I  will  not 


further  monopolize  your  time  and  attention.  Colonel 
Kowalsky  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the  King  of 
Belgium  in  this  matter  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  King 
has  chosen  well.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  Colonel,  but  because  I  am  convinced  of  his  ability 
for  this  particular  work.  The  King  of  Belgium  has  made 
a  wise  selection,  for  I  feel  sure  that  Colonel  Kowalsky  will 
be  the  means  of  righting  the  wrongs  that  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  King  Leopold  and  upon  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  Congo,  through  the  cupidity  of  European  powers. 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  There  is  a  little  country  in 
Europe,  small,  but  thickly  populated,  where,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Chevalier  stated,  pauperism  is  unknown;  there 
the  people  are  thrifty  and  frugal,  as  well  as  industrious, 
God-fearing  and  prosperous.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Sovereign  of  that  people  has  selected  a  citizen  of  California 
to  represent  him.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr. 
Jules  Clerfayt  to  respond  to  the  toast 


"BELGIUM  AND   CALIFORNIA" 

MR.  JULES  CLERFAYT. — Gentlemen:  To  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech  this  evening  is  a  surprise  to  me, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  dear 
friend  who  is  about  to  leave  for  Greater  New  York — 
Colonel  Kowalsky.  [Applause.]  I  will  ask  the  Toast- 
master  to  permit  a  countryman  of  mine,  Mr.  Paul 


Belleville,  President  of  the  Belgium  Benevolent  Society  of 
San  Francisco,  to  respond  to  the  toast,  in  my  stead.  I 
know  the  Honorable  Toastmaster  will  allow  him  to  speak 
of  the  country  where  he  has  lived  and  where  he  was  born. 

MR.  PAUL  BELLEVILLE:  Gentlemen:  As  a  Belgian,  and 
President  of  the  Belgian  Benevolent  Society,  as  well  as  of 
the  Belgian  Colony,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late Colonel  Kowalsky  on  the  honor  that  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  His  Royal  Majesty,  King  Leopold  II., 
in  entrusting  him  with  a  message  to  our  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  that  a  Cali- 
fornian  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  a 
Belgian  and  a  son  of  the  commercial  centre  of  Belgium, 
which  lies  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  I  con- 
gratulate this  son  on  the  western  shores  of  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  that  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  this  duty. 

King  Leopold  has  always  been  interested  in  commerce, 
and  has  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  a  com- 
mercial way.  He  has  looked  with  favor  upon  the  son  of 
this  centre  of  commerce,  San  Francisco,  and  has  entrusted 
with  him  some  commercial  interests.  I  am  very  sorry  we 
are  going  to  lose  the  Colonel,  but  we  hope  that  while  he  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  he  will  remember  this 
coast.  In  a  few  months  California  may  be  represented  in 
Belgium  at  their  big  exposition.  Liege  is  to  be  a  centre 
where  Americans  may  see  the  results  of  our  industry  and 
commerce.  In  this  way  California  may  benefit,  as  she  can 
have  a  big  field  in  that  small  country.  Although  Belgium 
has  a  small  area,  it  is  large  because  of  its  enterprising  peo- 
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pie,  and  these  people  are  looking  all  over  the  world  for  an 
outlet  for  their  products.  They  are  also  seeking  the 
products  of  other  countries. 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN  :  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact, 
after  listening  to  the  remarks  of  our  friends,  that  Colonel 
Kowalsky  is  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  really  know  why  the 
Colonel  wants  to  go  to  New  York  to  practise  law.  Judge 
Parker  has  set  up  there  in  business  now;  still,  I  think 
there  may  be  some  business  left,  and  to  defend  the  right 
is  something  that  will  challenge  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  Colonel.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  a 
gentleman  who  has  risen  to  a  position  of  eminence  at  the 
bar  of  San  Francisco — Mr.  A.  Reuf  [Applause]  to  respond 
to  the  toast 

"THE   LAWYER" 

MR.  A.  REUF. — Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guest  and 
Other  Gentlemen:  Note  the  word  "other."  [Laughter.] 
If  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  this  evening's  program, 
I  should  have  notified  myself  before  arriving  here  that 
I  was  expected  to  speak  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  invidious  comparison  and  gain  distinction,  I 
should  have  placed  myself  first  on  the  slate.  [Applause.] 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  shine  in  comparison  with  such 
men  as  we  have  been  listening  to,  or,  with  the  distin- 
guished Ciceronian  orators  that  we  have  been  listening 
to.  The  learned  Cicero  who  was  so  eloquent  in  his  eulogy 
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took  both  my  words  and  my  text,  leaving  little  for  me 
to  say  that  will  enlighten  or  entertain.  Since  I  have 
been  sitting  here,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
paradise  of  lawyers  is  the  United  States — particularly 
that  portion  of  it  presided  over  by  our  learned  Mayor. 
When  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  thought,  "This  is 
the  country  for  lawyers,  because  they  can  blossom  into 
such  men  as  he  is."  Then,  after  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Californian  Cicero  (pardon  the  plagiarism), 
I  said,  "This  is  the  place  where  a  lawyer  can  become  a 
great  orator,  honored  not  only  all  over  the  land,  but  even 
in  his  own  city."  Then  followed  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lyons,  and  I  exclaimed,  "The  courage  of  the  animal 
after  whom  he  was  named  verily  rests  in  his  bosom.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  lawyer."  However,  the  distin- 
guished speech  of  Mr.  Van  der  Naillen  shattered  my  idols. 
Since  his  remarks,  I  have  learned  that  the  place  for  a 
lawyer  is  in  Belgium,  for  there  are  no  paupers  in  Belgium, 
and  that  is  the  paradise  where  I  advise  all  aspiring  sprigs  of 
the  law  to  locate.  If  they  can  but  meet  with  a  portion  of 
the  success  that  has  been  the  share  of  our  beloved  and 
honored  guest,  they  will  not  only  prove  that  there  are  no 
paupers  in  Belgium,  but  they  will  find  themselves  becom- 
ing the  John  D.  Rockefellers  of  the  combined  countries  of 
Belgium  and  America. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Congo  Free  State  for  lawyers 
are  unparalleled.  We  have  been  told  how,  a  few  years  ago, 
our  friend  here  dropped  from  the  clouds  like  a  comet.  It 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  the  King  of  Belgium 
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allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  country  into  which  he 
dropped  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  Congo  Free  State. 
He  would  surely  have  been  caught  alive,  for  the  cannibals 
of  Africa  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  so  choice  a  morsel. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  told  us  here,  it  appears  that 
this  is  a  great  country  in  which  to  put  on  airs.  Witness 
Colonel  Kowalsky.  But  when  one  has  been  distinguished 
by  so  royal  a  person  as  King  Leopold — one  of  the  grandest 
men  of  Europe — one  may  esteem  himself  honored  beyond 
those  of  his  city.  Whether  the  reason  be  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  he  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause he  is  a  lawyer,  he  has  had  the  honored  consideration 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Leopold  II.  I  do  not  personally  know 
the  King  of  Belgium.  If  I  did,  Colonel  Kowalsky  would 
be  out  of  a  job.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  However,  I 
know  nearly  all  the  Belgians  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  their 
King  is  like  them,  he  is  indeed  an  ideal  prince  and  king. 

A  lawyer  is  a  man  of  many  aspects;  to  be  successful, 
he  must  have  intellect  and  education;  a  broad-minded 
sympathy  and  a  good  heart.  The  lawyer  is  abused  in  the 
same  way  as  the  learned  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
told  us  a  judge  is  abused,  because  in  every  case  there  can 
be  but  two  sides.  Some  times  there  is  an  inside  and  an 
outside,  but  when  you  are  on  the  inside,  you  don't  want  to 
know  any  other.  A  lawyer  has  to  face  these  two  conditions 
and  generally  he  makes  a  personal  enemy  of  his  adversary, 
as  well  as  his  adversary's  client.  A  great  lawyer  must 
recognize  the  weaknesses  and  temptations  of  men  and  look 
with  sympathetic  and  kindly  feeling  on  those  who  oppose 
him.  To  be  successful,  a  lawyer  must  have  a  large  brain, 
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large  heart,  large  courage  and  sympathy.  Our  guest  here 
to-night  meets  all  these  requirements.  He  possesses  in 
unlimited  measure  both  ability  and  sympathy,  and  no  man 
who  knows  him  intimately  but  will  acknowledge  that  few 
are  endowed  with  larger  affection  and  sympathy  for  those 
in  need,  in  despair  or  trouble  than  is  Colonel  Kowalsky. 
Every  man  here  present  or  within  the  range  of  our  ac- 
quaintanceship, who  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
Colonel  in  his  infinite  variety,  will  agree  with  me  that — 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  goodness  and 
human  sympathy,  which  makes  men  touch  the  divine — our 
guest  possesses  beyond  most  men  a  capacity  to  feel  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  trouble,  in  need,  or  despair. 

Nearly  every  man  here  knows  of  some  kindly  act  of  the 
Colonel's  that  stamps  him  one  of  Nature's  noblemen; 
and  all  who  come  within  the  pale  of  his  kindnesses,  share 
in  the  love  and  sympathy  that  he  feels  for  most  of  his 
fellow-men.  I  might  say  this,  perhaps,  of  every  lawyer 
practising  in  San  Francisco;  and,  though  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bar  of  the  United  States  is  limited,  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  set  of  men  more 
thoroughly  human,  loyal  and  honest,  nor  more  thoroughly 
able,  than  are  the  lawyers  of  San  Francisco.  [Applause.] 
As  their  representative  on  this  occasion,  on  their  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  prominent  and  distinguished  men  of 
San  Francisco  who  are  here  assembled  and  who  call 
Colonel  Kowalsky  their  friend,  I  bid  him  God-speed  and 
such  measure  of  success  in  the  new  lands  and  new  fields 
wherein  he  is  entering,  as  so  true  and  noble  a  gentleman 
by  nature  is  entitled  to. 
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TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  I  now  take  pleasure  in  calling 
upon  the  Presiding  Justice  of  our  Superior  Court,  Judge 
Frank  H.  Kerrigan,  to  respond  to  the  toast  of 


"LEGAL    IDIOSYNCRASIES." 

JUDGE  FRANK  H.  KERRIGAN. — Doubtless  some  wit 
about  this  table  has  thought  this  program  arrangement 
may  carry  my  mind  back  several  months,  because  you 
find  here  Kerrigan  following  Reuf.  The  program  is 
arranged  well  for  another  reason.  Father  McQuaide 
follows  me,  and  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say, 
you  will  think  it  well  that  a  gentleman  of  his  cloth  follows 
me.  I  learned  for  the  first  time  while  sitting  here,  that  I 
was  expected  to  respond  to  a  toast,  and  I  have  made  a 
memorandum  of  some  little  things  that  have  occurred  in 
the' courts  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  true;  I  would  not 
dare  telljthem  here  if  they  were  not. 

It  is  strange  I  cannot  think  of  something  that  occurred 
in  Judge  Hunt's  court,  because  he  is,  without  doubt,  not 
only  the  most  humorous  man  on  the  bench,  but  the  most 
humorous  man  in  San  Francisco.  One  thing  I  recall, 
which  occurred  in  his  court,  is  this:  About  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  City  Hall  was  nearly  completed,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  after  it  was  commenced,  one  of  the 
mechanics  working  around  the  Judge's  courtroom,  made 
a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  disturbed  the  proceedings  of  that 
department.  The  bailiff  brought  him  in  and  wanted  him 
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punished  for  contempt.  Judge  Hunt  investigated  and 
finally  decided  that  he  would  neither  fine  him  for  contempt 
nor  put  him  in  jail.  He  declared,  "Every  man  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  court."  [Laughter.] 

By  the  way,  there  is  another  little  story  about  the 
Judge — to-day  is  his  birthday.  I  was  in  his  department 
yesterday  and  signed  an  order  for  him,  dating  it  the  fourth. 
He  said,  "To-morrow  is  my  birthday;  I  am  so  old" 
(naming  the  years).  "Now,  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  that  a  man  who  is  so  young  looks  so  old."  Then 
Judge  Hunt  remarked  in  his  dry  way:  "It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  because  one  is  no  longer  troubled  with 
the  affairs  of  youth." 

Another  story  is  about  Mich  Melaney.  He  had  a  case 
before  Judge  Murasky,  and  he  had  given  the  lawyer  on  the 
opposing  side  a  good  many  continuances  in  the  case.  This, 
lawyer  perfumed  his  hair  a  good  deal,  and  was  known  to 
all  the  lawyers  of  San  Francisco  by  the  smell  of  the  per- 
fumery. Upon  this  certain  day,  Mr.  Melaney  refused  a 
further  continuance  of  the  case.  The  lawyer  on  the  other 
side  said,  "There  is  a  nigger  in  this  case;"  thereupon 
Melaney  replied,  "Yes,  your  Honor,  there  is  a  nigger,  and 
he  is  on  the  other  side;  he  has  all  the  mstincts  of  a  nigger 
as  well  as  all  the  owfstincts." 

We  have  referred  to  the  courage  of  Colonel  Kowalsky 
several  times  this  evening.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  he 
was  put  to  the  test  in  one  of  the  courts  to-day.  I  would  not 
speak  of  it,  but  that  in  the  morning  you  will  doubtless  read 
in  the  papers  that  Colonel  Kowalsky  walked  through  a 
Meadow. 
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TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  We  have  with  us  a  native  of 
San  Francisco,  one  who  is  loved  by  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling 
upon  the  Rev.  Father  Joseph  P.  McQuaide  to  respond  to 
the  toast 


"HOW  BELGIUM  IMPRESSED    ME." 

REV.  JOSEPH  P.  McQuAiDE. — Worthy  Toastmaster 
and  Sincerely  Esteemed  Guest  and  Gentlemen:  There  are 
so  many  Belgians  here  this  evening  that  I  do  not  care  to 
talk  about  Belgium.  I  can  say,  however,  that  my  exper- 
ience in  Belgium  was  very  pleasing,  and  I  have  but  one 
regret.  I  regret  that  I  missed  seeing  Colonel  Kowalsky 
there.  I  had  heard  that  the  Colonel  was  in  the  same 
country  with  myself,  and  I  went  to  Brussels  to  find 
him,  and  from  Brussels  on  to  Antwerp.  Knowing  the 
Colonel's  habits,  I  directed  my  steps  to  a  rathskeller, 
and  I  must  confess  that  my  residence  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg  was  in  a  genuine  rathskeller.  It  was  all  due  to 
my  trying  to  locate  Colonel  Kowalsky. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  tell  you  how  the  prosperous 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  impressed  me,  but  I  want  to  testify 
to  the  regard  I  have  for  Colonel  Kowalsky.  I  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  I  can  say  of  him  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  any  one :  He  rose  to  success  by  his  own 
efforts.  Like  all  big  men — I  make  no  special  reference  to 
his  physical  bigness,  and  even  in  that,  I  hope  his  shadow 
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may  never  grow  less — he  is  fearless  in  expressing  his  views, 
social,  political  and  religious,  and  some  of  these  views  do 
him  honor.  Few  men  could  leave  San  Francisco  and 
receive  a  welcome  from  such  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen 
as  is  this  one  gathered  here  to-night.  I  esteem  it  a  great 
honor  to  be- here  myself.  I  sincerely  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  nowhere  on  this  great  continent  can  an  assemblage  of 
better  fellows  gather,  irrespective  of  religion,  race  or 
politics,  than  this  one  here  in  San  Francisco.  [Applause.] 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  San  Franciscans  are  a 
free  and  tolerant  class  and  loyal  to  our  people. 

Colonel  Kowalsky  is  about  to  ascend  the  heights  of 
international  fame.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  mutual 
respect  that  we  have  here  in  San  Francisco  for  one  another 
that  makes  us  the  strong  people  that  we  are.  My  hope  is 
that  we  will  all  remain  good  friends,  respecting  one 
another's  wishes  as  regards  the  highest  things  of  life.  Let 
it  be  said  of  us  that  we  spoke  well  of  each  other  and  helped 
each  other,  and  that  we  left  a  good  impression  on  our  day 
and  generation. 

The  cars  do  not  run  all  night  and  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  much  time  out  at  night  except  in  a  Belgian  rath- 
skeller. [Applause.] 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN:  We  will  now  hear  from  one  who 
has  known  the  Colonel  these  many,  many  summers,  and 
he  will  tell  us  not  only  of  his  physical  development,  but 
also  how  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  California 
Bar. 
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"I  HAVE  WATCHED  HIM  GROW" 

MR.  T.  J.  CROWLEY. — Mr.  Toastmaster,  Colonel 
Kowalsky  and  Friends:  This  toast  certainly  has  the  ele- 
ment of  truth.  I  have  truly  watched  him  grow,  and  I  wish 
most  heartily  that  I  could  make  as  much  of  a  success  in  the 
telling  of  it  as  he  has  in  the  doing. 

It  is  an  old,  yet  truthful  saying:  "If  you  would  know 
me,  live  with  me."  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  among  these  honored  guests  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  Colonel  Kowalsky's  acquaintance  longer  than 
I;  and  although  it  is  a  delight  for  me  to  say  something  con- 
cerning his  life,  I  feel,  because  of  the  eloquent  remarks 
that  have  preceded,  that  mine  will  be  a  tedious  and  twice- 
told  tale. 

Colonel  Kowalsky's  life  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
interwoven  with  mine.  When  I  heard  my  good  friend, 
Lyons,  say  that  he  came  like  a  meteor  from  the  sky,  or 
from  a  cloud,  I  wondered  if  that  had  reference  to  my  office, 
for  Colonel  Kowalsky  read  law  in  my  office.  I  knew  the 
Colonel  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  entering  the  profession 
of  law.  I  knew  him  as  early,  possibly,  as  did  the  Rev. 
Father  McQuaide.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  roam- 
ing the  hills  of  Marin  County,  and  when  he  was  a  success- 
ful merchant  in  one  of  the  northern  towns;  I  knew  him 
when  he  followed  the  mercantile  business  in  Tulare  and 
when  he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  law.  If  success  be 
the  measure  of  ability,  Colonel  Kowalsky's  ability  is 
second  to  none.  Almost  immediately  upon  his  entering 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  achieved  success.  I 
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think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  within  the  first 
twelve  months  he  made  more  money  in  his  profession  than 
I  had  made  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  mine.  His  work 
and  success  have  been  touched  upon  at  some  length  by 
Brother  Lyons,  and  a  mention  made  of  some  of  the  cases 
with  which  he  has  had  connection.  He  has  had  some  of  the 
most  important  cases  that  ever  fell  to  the  labor  of  an 
advocate;  long  as  to  duration  of  time  occupied  in  the  trial, 
intricate  in  legal  propositions,  and  difficult  of  facts.  The 
records  of  our  Supreme  Court,  in  many  instances,  have  the 
recital  of  these  cases  which  have  been  alluded  to  by 
Brother  Lyons. 

No  man  makes  a  success  of  any  undertaking  but  some 
one  will  try  to  undermine  him.  Colonel  Kowalsky,  like 
every  other  successful  man,  has  had  much  to  contend  with, 
but  through  all  he  has  been  a  man  of  whom  his  friends 
could  be  truly  proud.  He  has  devoted  time  and  labor  to 
philanthropic  purposes,  and  could  you  know  him  as  I  do 
you  would  know  the  works  of  charity  that  he  has  unosten- 
tatiously performed.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  man  of  broad 
ideas  and  his  loyalty  to  the  friend  he  cares  for  or  the  cause 
he  espouses  challenges  admiration.  While  these  state- 
ments may  seem  fulsome,  they  are  the  truth,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  our  gathering  here  to-night  is  to  say  only  true 
things  of  the  Colonel.  Notwithstanding  the  close  attention 
which  he  has  given  to  his  profession,  and  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  cases  in  which  he  has  been  involved,  he 
has  yet  found  time  to  devote  to  outside  purposes.  He  has 
given  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  conservatory  of  music  in  our  land. 
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Every  man  at  this  table  to-night  considers  it  is  a  most 
commendable  thing  that  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  the  painstaking  lawyer,  the  learned  advo- 
cate and  the  man  who  in  his  lifetime  was  facile  princeps  at 
this  bar — Hall  McAllister.  It  is  commendable  that  his 
memory  be  perpetuated  by  a  monument  such  as  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  The  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  indebted  for  this  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Colonel 
Kowalsky.  You  have  no  conception  of  the  money  he  has 
expended  in  this  undertaking,  nor  of  the  time  he  has 
devoted  to  it. 

He  has  always  been  the  benefactor  of  the  artist,  the 
painter,  musician  and  sculptor.  He  has  assisted  many  in 
getting  a  musical  or  artistic  education  in  Europe.  He  has 
freely  extended  aid  to  whoever  solicited  it,  and  his 
liberality  has  been  prodigal.  If  he  invited  a  man  to  coffee 
and  doughnuts,  that  meant  a  banquet.  I  was  his  office 
associate  before  he  entered  upon  practice,  and  have  been 
for  many,  many  years  since  that  occupying  offices  in  con- 
junction with  him;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  had  a 
close  intimacy  with  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him. 

King  Leopold  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  he  chose 
him  as  his  representative.  When  his  connection  with  the 
Belgian  government  shall  have  terminated,  King  Leopold 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  did  not  err  in  his  judgment 
when  he  selected  Colonel  Kowalsky.  [Applause.] 

Although  he  is  going  away  from  us,  we  have  the  hope 
of  his  speedy  return.  We  know  that  New  York  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  us,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  glorious 
nation. 
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"This  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride; 
Beloved  of  Heaven  o'er  all  the  earth  beside, 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night." 

Every  man  present  here  to-night  wishes  Colonel 
Kowalsky  a  hearty  God-speed,  and  great  success  in  his 
undertaking. 

TOASTMASTER  EARN:  Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  be- 
stowed upon  man  in  the  short  span  of  life  is  that  of  friend- 
ship. I  ask  the  Hon.  Edward  Lande  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of 


"FRIENDSHIP" 

MR.  EDWARD  LANDE. — Gentlemen:  There  is  an  old 
saying,  "Save  me  from  my  friends."  When  I  entered  this 
dining  room  and  read  the  list  of  toasts,  I  found  that  I  was 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  "Friendship."  After  listening  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  Delmas  and  others,  I  feel  sorry  that  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  speak. 

"Friendship"  is  a  broad  word,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  true  friendship  is.  We,  in  this  room,  are  all  con- 
nected by  a  bond  of  friendship,  and  no  man  can  truly  live 
without  it.  We  are  here  to-night  simply  because  we  are 
friends  of  the  guest  of  this  evening.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  my  friendship  toward  Colonel 
Kowalsky.  It  is  not  that  of  a  day.  I  am  not  here  to-night 
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because  Mr.  Crowley  met  me  yesterday  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  this  banquet;  that  is  not  the  raison  d'etre  of  my 
presence  here  this  evening.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  Colonel  Kowalsky  was  one  of  the 
counsel  in  a  very  celebrated  case  and  one  in  which  United 
States  Senator  William  Sharon  was  defendant;  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  millions  were  involved.  The  colonel  materially 
assisted  in  securing  a  verdict  favorable  to  his  client, 
Senator  Sharon.  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  now  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  where  we  are  assembled,  com- 
mended the  devotion,  fidelity  and  interest  of  Colonel 
Kowalsky.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  this  man  in  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 

"Friendship,"  gentlemen,  is  indeed  a  broad  term.  I 
might  repeat  the  familiar  platitudes  of  dozens  of  writers, 
and  weary  you  with  all  kinds  of  quotations  from  essays 
with  which  you  are  conversant,  but  this  is  not  my  purpose 
at  this  time.  My  desire  has  been  to  commend  a  particular 
friendship — that  being  our  great  friendship  for  and  interest 
in  Colonel  Henry  I.  Kowalsky.  [Applause.] 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN  :  The  friends  of  Colonel 
Kowalsky  are  about  to  show  him  in  a  substantial  manner 
the  high  regard  in  which  they  hold  him.  I  call  upon  the 
Honorable  Duncan  McKinlay  to  make  the  presentation. 
[Applause.] 


PRESENTATION  OF  LOVING  CUP 

HONORABLE  DUNCAN  McKiNLAY:  Mr.  Toast-master 
and  Gentlemen:  Had  I  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  one 
of  the  toasts  set  down  on  the  regular  program,  and  been 
given  my  choice,  I  should  have  chosen  the  toast  "  Belgium 
and  California."  We  have  listened  to-night  to  many 
excellent  and  eloquent  speeches  and  have  heard  the  wise 
and  honorable  D.  M.  Delmas  explain  the  position  taken 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  with  regard  to  the  Congo  Free 
State.  We  have  also  heard  the  eloquent  discourse  of  our 
friend,  Rabbi  Nieto,  on  the  civilizing  of  nations  and  the 
tribute  to  our  honored  guest  as  a  lawyer  by  one  of  the  first, 
most  honorable  and  consistent  leaders  in  the  State  of 
California.  The  business  friends  and  legal  associates  of 
Colonel  Kowalsky  have  spoken,  but  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing in  conclusion.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  effect  which 
religion  has  had  on  the  affairs  of  the  nations. 

We  appreciate  the  truths  of  the  old  law-giver  and 
prophet  of  Israel  and  know  how  the  sayings  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  Bethlehem  have  spread  the  Christian  religion 
in  every  country;  I  know  the  teachings  of  religion  have 
made  men  better.  Even  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  which 
swept  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia  and  entered  and  threat- 
ened Europe,  has  resulted  in  bettering  conditions. 

Of  all  the  rulers  of  Europe,  the  King  of  Belgium  is 
perhaps  the  most  enlightened  king  of  modern  times.  We 
are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  that  beloved  and  enlightened 
sovereign,  and  to  proclaim  our  pride  in  Belgium  and  its 
great  leader.  [Applause.]  In  England  they  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  to  the  square  mile;  in  Germany, 
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two  hundred  and  sixty  people  to  the  square  mile,  while  in 
Belgium  they  have  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  people  to 
the  square  mile,  and  not  a  pauper  within  its  domains. 

We  here  in  California — the  grandest  State  of  this 
Union  [Applause] — agree  that  it  is  well  to  link  Belgium 
and  California  together.  California  is  to-day  the  greatest 
State,  the  greatest  territory  of  wealth  of  all  the  Union;  it 
has  a  coast  line  extending  1,200  miles,  with  inexhaustible 
resources  of  timber  and  minerals,  and  with  fertile  valleys 
capable  of  producing  the  food  supply  for  half  the  world. 
The  great  Pacific  lies  here,  and  California,  the  greatest 
State  of  all  the  earth,  is  equal  to  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
in  its  progressive  features.  We  are  proud,  as  Californians, 
that  the  king  of  the  most  progressive  nation  of  the  Old 
World  has  chosen  a  citizen  of  the  grandest  State  of  the 
New  World  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  civilization  and 
for  maintaining  an  administration  along  the  lines  which 
shall  make  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  [Applause.] 

Friends,  I  have  been  called  upon  to  present  this  loving 
cup  to  a  citizen  of  California  whom  we  honor  here  to-night 
and  who  goes  from  us  to  work  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
slave.  I  will  read  the  inscription  on  this  loving  cup: 

"A  token  of  affectionate  appreciation  and  regard  to  Colonel 
Kowalsky  from  his  friends  in  San  Francisco,  on  his  depar- 
ture for  broader  fields  of  effective  effort  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  humane  and  civilizing  work  of  His  Majesty,  King 
Leopold  II,  King  of  Belgium  and  Sovereign  of  The 
Independent  Congo  Free  State.  January  4,  1905." 

Let  us  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  new  field.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 
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ADDRESS 

COLONEL  H.  I.  KOWALSKY. — Mr.  Toastmaster  and 
Friends:  I  say  "friends"  and  I  say  it  with  all  the  affection 
which  can  be  imported  into  that  word.  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
words  with  which  to  express  the  deep  feeling  of  affection 
that  fills  my  whole  being  for  all  of  you.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  in  response  to  the  kind  sentiments  which  have  been 
expressed  here  to-night.  These  expressions  and  senti- 
ments I  know  come  from  your  hearts,  and  they  impress 
me  more  than  ever  with  the  fact  that  when  I  go  hence  I  part 
with  friends — yes,  friends,  true  friends  all  of  you,  not  only 
friends  as  the  world  understands  the  term,  but  school- 
mates, friends  of  my  boyhood  days,  friends  of  my  early 
manhood,  friends  always  and  forever,  the  kind  of  friends 
that  give  a  man  ambition  to  do  those  things  which  will 
reflect  credit  upon  them  as  much  as  himself.  Priceless  to 
me  is  this  tender  of  your  friendship.  Words  are  but  a  poor 
substitute  with  which  to  express  my  gratitude,  but  it  fills 
me  with  pride  to  think  that,  if  any  acts  in  my  life  have  won 
from  you  half  the  admiration  which  you  tender  and 
express,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Like  all  men,  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  fal- 
tered and  stumbled,  but  you — some  of  you — have  always 
been  near  me  and  helped  me  up  and  on,  and  whatever  I 
have  done  to  make  myself  felt  in  this  community,  either  in 
private  or  professional  life,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  any  way 
that  entitles  me  to  a  place  among  my  fellow-men,  I  owe 
more  to  your  sustaining  friendship  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment— that  have  always  been  to  me  a  spur  along  the 
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great  highway  of  life — than  to  any  effort  of  my  own. 
Sitting  around  this  board  are  men  with  almost  every 
one  of  whom  I  have  had  some  confidential  relation  and  in 
whose  lives  I  have  played  a  part.  I  feel  that  almost  every 
man  who  sits  about  this  board  is  akin  to  me,  and  when  I 
leave  you,  it  is  only  because  I  have  heard  the  clarion  call 
of  duty  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  civilization.  It  is 
not  for  love  of  gain,  neither  for  self-aggrandizement,  that 
I  depart  from  the  city  of  my  youth,  my  home,  the  home  of 
my  parents,  the  home  of  those  whom  I  hold  dear.  When  I 
was  called  to  the  position,  the  duties  of  which  I  am  about 
to  perform,  I  hesitated,  but  when  I  knew  of  the  great  good 
which  could  be  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
justice,  when  I  heard  that  magnificent  King,  the  generous 
Sovereign,  say:  "My  love  for  the  American  people,  my 
respect  for  the  splendid  manhood  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
such  a  character  that  I  want  to  establish  there  the  means 
that  shall  close  the  mouth  of  the  slanderer  who  attempts  to 
turn  the  opinion  of  your  people  against  my  government  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  therefore  I  call  upon  you  as  my 
friend  and  in  the  interest  of  thirty  millions  of  black  men, 
in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  the  interest  of  religion,  to 
be  my  field  marshal  in  your  own  country,  and  to  aid  me  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  work  to  which  I 
have  devoted  my  life.  To  this  effort  have  I  given  the  hope 
of  my  youth,  I  have  spent  my  intermediate  manhood,  and 
my  old  days  are  filled  now  with  the  hope  that  I  may  close 
my  eyes  knowing  that  I  have  done  what  God  has  given  me 
to  do  for  humanity";  when  I  heard  this  from  His 
Majesty's  lips,  I  no  longer  hesitated. 
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I  keenly  appreciated  the  greatness  of  this  task  and,  as 
I  looked  into  my  own  knowledge  of  affairs  and  studied  the 
possibility  of  making  an  effort  and  saw  how  much  I  lacked 
of  the  full  conditions  that  must  necessarily  be  a  part  of  this 
contract,  I  had  some  misgivings,  but  yet  I  said  to  myself: 
"If  this  great  man,  this  wise  and  genial  king,  finds  that  in 
me  there  are  possibilities  and  qualifications,  for  his  sake 
and  the  sake  of  his  life  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  thirty 
millions  of  God's  creatures  whose  hope  and  future  can 
only  be  assured  by  their  remaining  under  the  protection  of 
King  Leopold,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  people,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  I  love,  for  the  sake  of  the  State  I  come  from, 
for  the  honor  of  my  friends  and  everybody  who  claims  to  be 
an  American,  I  feel  that  I  must  enter  upon  this  duty."  It 
may  be  vain  of  me,  but  yet  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  trespass 
upon  anybody's  feelings  if  I  say  these  are  the  sentiments 
that  prompt  the  hearts  of  men  and  make  them  great.  I  do 
not  intend  to  inflict  my  personality  upon  this  congenial, 
friendly  gathering.  I  hope  I  am  not  vain.  Heretofore,  it 
has  never  been  a  part  of  my  character.  I  love  all  men  who 
are  men,  and  I  love  them  all  alike.  No  man's  religion,  no 
man's  birth,  no  man's  position  in  life,  cuts  any  figure  with 
me.  If  he  is  a  man,  I  like  him,  and  if  he  stands  for 
humanity,  I  like  him,  even  though  he  stands  for  nothing 
else. 

I  remember  when  I  lived  down  on  the  plains  of  San 
Joaquin,  when  my  friend,  Judge  Gray,  and  myself  were 
about  the  only  Republicans  there,  when  it  took  the  cour- 
age of  something  more  than  the  ordinary  individual  to  call 
a  Republican  Convention  and  try  to  nominate  anybody  on 
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the  Republican  ticket.  But  I  had  come  from  the  North, 
and  I  was  new  and  unaware  of  the  dangers  and,  like  the 
proverbial  fool,  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread,  and 
undertook  to  nominate  a  whole  Republican  ticket  there, 
and  somebody  said:  "Look  out,  or  you  will  be  scalped." 
I  was  not  scalped,  but  we  did  not  even  show  on  the  election 
returns !  Here  to-night,  as  I  see  my  friend  Judge  Gray  an 
honored  member  of  the  highest  court  in  our  State,  and  I 
recall  the  political  temper  of  the  valley  then  and  compare  it 
with  its  last  political  declaration — pardon  my  speaking 
about  politics  at  all — but  I  know,  while  you  are  not  all 
Republicans,  you  are  all  Roosevelt  men  [Great  Applause] 
and  I  see  you  are  proud  of  it  [Applause];  well,  he  is  a  great 
American,  a  hearty,  brave  man  whom  we  Westerners  like 
to  honor.  [Applause.]  I  saw  the  returns  received  at  the 
last  election,  and  found  that  the  country  down  there  where 
the  Democratic  vote  used  to  be  so  solid  that  no  man  dared 
to  say  the  word  "Republican"  went  2,800  for  Roosevelt. 
[Applause.]  There  must  have  been  a  hot  time  in  the  old 
town  that  night.  The  first  time  since  my  majority  I  was 
unable  to  vote,  I  was  working  on  behalf  of  this  grand  hero 
of  the  Spanish  War,  this  man  of  the  plain  people,  and  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  see  how  the  people  responded  to 
him,  and  I  feel  especially  honored  to  think  that  I  aided  in 
my  humble  way  to  bring  about  a  result  fraught  with  so 
much  good  to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  Democrats,  because 
some  of  the  dearest  friends  that  I  have  had  on  earth  were 
Democrats.  In  this  land  of  ours,  you  know  we  sing 
"Yankee  Doodle"  way  over  in  the  East,"  "Dixie"  in  the 
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South,  and  other  patriotic  songs  in  the  North  and  West, 
but  we,  all  over  the  broad  land  from  East  to  West,  sing 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  We  are  loyal  Americans 
first  and  partisans  afterwards,  and  our  pride  of  State  is 
unusually  developed.  A  man  would  be  a  traitor  to  himself 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  State  of  his  birth,  and  so  I  can 
justify  any  love  I  may  show  for  New  York,  for  I  was  born 
in  the  great  city  of  Buffalo.  It  was  there  my  brothers 
enlisted  and  fought  from  the  opening  till  the  close  of  the 
War.  Then  we  came  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus, 
where  we  have  enjoyed  the  manifold  blessings  of  an  all  too 
generous  land,  whose  beauties  attract  the  world — so  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  stranger  to  it.  I  am  not  going  away  from 
you  forever.  God  forbid!  There  are  too  many  Eastern 
people  coming  West  to  look  at  the  glories  of  this  country 
for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  coming  home  again. 

Home !  This  is  my  home !  It  will  be  the  last  home  that 
will  ever  know  me,  and  when  the  dusk  of  my  life  shall  have 
been  reached  and  I  am  gathered  home  to  my  fathers,  I  will 
rest  for  all  time  in  that  house  of  marble  that  sets  on  the 
Western  slope  of  the  Hills  of  Eternity  by  the  Home  of 
Peace,  adjoining  Cypress  Lawn,  whose  hilltops  are  kissed 
by  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  joined  with  the  zephyrs  that 
carry  the  perfume  of  fragrant  blossoms  of  fruit  and  flower 
as  they  waft  themselves  over  and  up  the  Santa  Clara. 
There,  in  that  temple  of  death,  lie  the  sacred  remains  of 
my  religious  and  adorable  mother,  and  all  that  was  of 
sterling  character  in  man,  my  affectionate  father.  I  shall 
lay  down  this  busy  life  to  rest  with  them  in  death  as,  upon 
earth,  I  dwelt  with  them  in  love  and  peace. 
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My  mother  and  father  came  to  this  country  and  loved 
it,  and  lived  to  the  end  of  their  lives  here;  and  what  was 
good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for  me.  [Applause.] 
I  love  California;  and  when  we  all  meet  at  the  festive  board 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  at  the  Club  of  the  State  of 
California,  we  will  tell  of  the  grandeur  of  California  and 
its  pioneers  and  we  will  sing  the  songs  that  tell  of  the 
glories  of  the  State. 

And  speaking  of  how  generous  Californians  can  be,  it 
recalls  an  incident  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lyons,  who  has 
always  been  a  fulsome  admirer  of  mine.  He  once  wrote  so 
much  of  me  that  was  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  State  of  California,  that  the  publishers 
refused  to  publish  it,  and  in  place  of  being  incorporated 
among  the  lawyers  of  California,  through  my  friend 
Lyon's  attempt  to  say  so  much  about  me,  if  the  people 
were  to  read  the  history  of  the  lawyers  of  California,  they 
would  not  find  me  among  them. 

And  now,  while  on  the  subject  of  lawyers,  I  want  to 
say  that  there  were  intellectual  heroes  among  those  who 
immigrated  to  California  in  the  pioneer  days,  as  well  as 
heroes  of  muscle  and  industry.  It  took  men  of  courage  and 
foresight  to  come  here  to  a  great  wilderness,  and  it  required 
brains  to  turn  it  into  a  country  of  civilization — a  country 
that  is  to-day  admired  by  the  whole  world.  They  speak 
reverently,  as  they  should,  of  the  late  Hall  McAllister.  No 
courtlier  gentleman  ever  practised  at  any  bar,  no  man  was 
ever  more  punctilious  about  the  honor  of  his  profession 
than  was  Hall  McAllister.  The  monument  to  be  placed 
to  commemorate  his  memory  in  the  grounds  of  the  new 
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City  Hall  is  but  a  slight  token  of  the  great  ability  of  that 
man.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  contesting  cases  with  him, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him  during  the  latter 
moments  of  his  life.  I  spent  the  last  three  weeks  with  him 
in  Europe  before  he  came  home  to  die.  We  wandered  over 
the  hills  of  Belgium,  we  lingered  at  the  Spa,  and  while 
there  the  porter  of  the  hotel  said  to  me:  "Who  is  the  gentle- 
man?" I  said:  "He  is  the  greatest  lawyer  in  California." 
He  answered,  "Oh,  I  am  very  glad  he  is;  I  knew  he  was  a 
great  man  from  somewhere."  He  was  a  great  man.  When 
you  meet  other  great  men  you  realize  the  fact.  To  such  a 
man,  with  a  heart  like  his,  we  proudly  pay  tribute,  and  it  is 
meet  and  becoming  as  an  index  to  his  great  life  that  we, 
his  friends  and  admirers,  should  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  I  take  no  part  of  the  credit  for  this,  for  I  felt  it  a 
duty  I  would  love  to  perform  whenever  the  opportunity 
afforded  itself.  For  what  is  there  in  life,  except  friendship, 
the  real  sincere  friendship  that,  when  it  is  called  upon, 
knows  no  excuse.  The  man  who  couples  excuses  when 
called  upon  to  perform  a  duty  to  a  friend  is  only  half  a 
friend,  and  then  divide  that  again,  and  you  will  find  it  still 
divisible.  The  friend  that  is  your  friend  is  the  one  who 
responds  irrespective  of  consequences.  If  it  is  for  your 
gain  and  your  aggrandizement  and  for  your  welfare,  the 
value  of  the  act  is  in  the  doing  and  not  the  telling,  for  in  the 
telling  it  is  lost,  like  the  fig  under  the  burning  sand.  It 
may  be  my  misfortune,  but  I  would  rather  pay  the  cost  of 
the  consequences  than  ever  say  to  a  friend,  "You  will  have 
to  excuse  me;  there  are  other  considerations  that  must  be 
thought  of,"  and  refuse  him  when  he  is  depending  upon 
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me.  I  hope  to  God  that  day  will  never  come,  and  if  it  does, 
I  want  to  lose  the  friendship  of  that  friend,  for  I  give  him 
no  friendship  when  I  do  not  peform  the  duty  that  will 
bring  to  him  happiness  and  content. 

Another  gentleman  whom  I  feel  honored  to  number 
among  my  friends  is  Mr.  Delmas.  I  have  traveled  in 
many  lands  and  met  many  brilliant  lawyers,  but  I  think  I 
am  well  within  the  truth  when  I  say  he  is  the  peer  of  any  of 
them.  Perhaps  my  partiality  is  somewhat  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  on  several  occasions  I  have  been  his  personal 
attorney. 

It  is  true  that  the  profession  of  law  is  a  generous  one. 
Our  profession  is  the  noblest  on  earth.  We  may  be  dis- 
trusted at  times,  but  yet  at  the  most  serious  moment  in 
men's  lives,  when  their  property,  reputations  or  lives  are 
at  stake,  we  are  the  most  trusted  of  men.  You  never  find, 
save  in  rare  cases,  a  Judas  in  the  profession.  The  lawyer 
maintains  the  standard  that  is  required  of  him,  a  much 
higher  standard  than  is  required  of  the  ordinary  man. 
He  feels  that  he  has:  First,  his  integrity,  and,  second,  his 
ability.  Judges  who  go  upon  the  bench  and  sit  and  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  their  fellow-beings  are  the  right-hand 
agents  of  Providence  itself.  Men  may  talk  as  they  will  of 
judges  leaning  this  way  or  that;  I  have  been  twenty-four 
years  at  the  bar  and  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  dishonest 
judge.  [Applause.]  A  lawyer  may  be  accused  of  much  in 
practice,  but  place  him  on  the  bench,  and  he  sits  in  the 
light  of  all  things  that  make  him  worthy  of  being  a  judge 
and  holds  high  all  the  honor  that  belongs  to  the  bench,  and 
he  maintains  the  dignity  that  goes  with  it. 
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In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  thank  you  one  and  all. 
I  see  sitting  way  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  my  good  old 
friend,  Judge  Ferrall.  I  call  him  old  friend,  because  he 
has  been  my  friend  for  thirty  years.  When  he  was  editor 
of  the  Penny  Post,  I  was  a  reporter  under  him,  the  famous 
Henry  George  was  our  employer,  and  Major  Harry  Larkin, 
Senator  Murphy,  the  Hintons  and  others  who  have  passed 
into  the  other  world.  Yes,  awfully  good  fellows  were  our 
associates,  and  how  we  longed  for  Saturday  night  to  come 
to  draw  our  little  pay,  and  how  disappointed  we  were 
when  we  went  to  the  main  office  and  there  was  not  money 
enough  to  pay  us.  Those  are  sweet,  very  sweet  memories. 
And  when  I  recall  my  entering  into  the  profession  of  the 
law  and  the  good  advice  given  me  by  my  sponsors  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Joe  Hoag,  the  then  Nestor  of  the 
Bar,  and  Senator  David  McClure,  I  was  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  for  at  every  step  I  was  helped  by  the  generous 
fellows  at  the  bar.  And  it  was  a  great  bar;  in  fact,  I  came 
in  just  as  our  older  illustrious  great  leaders  started  on  their 
journey  to  practise  before  the  last  Court  of  Resort — men 
like  Patterson,  Sharp,  Lake,  Brooks,  Dwinell,  Colonel 
Thornton  and  many  others.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look 
about  and  behold  the  Honorable  T.  J.  Crowley,  whom  I 
thought  was  in  his  zenith  twenty-five  years  ago  and  a  man 
of  mature  years,  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  here  he  has  been 
going  on  and  on,  reversing  nature's  rule  that  men  must 
grow  older  with  the  days  they  accumulate.  But  not  so 
with  Tim — he  has  overruled  this  inflexible  law  and  re- 
versed the  conditions  and  has  grown  younger  and  younger, 
until  now  he  seems  like  one  of  the  young  men  just  called 
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to  the  bar.  His  activity  seems  perennial.  He  was  ever 
painstaking  and  considerate  of  things  near  and  dear  to  me, 
and  I  only  think  of  him  as  my  friend,  my  dear,  good 
friend,  Timothy  Crowley.  The  memory  of  his  aid  and 
encouragement  is  indeed  a  sweet  one.  I  remember  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  when  I  tried  my  first  case  of  importance. 
He  was  one  of  the  judges,  he  decided  in  my  favor,  and  I 
thought  that  Tim  was  the  best  judge  in  the  whole  State. 

To  one  and  all  of  you  let  me  say,  not  "good-bye" — I 
do  not  like  to  say  "good-bye" — I  want  to  say  "Au 
revoir."  I  want  to  say  to  you  all  that  whatever  I  am,  no 
matter  where,  command  me;  I  am  always  subject  to  your 
orders. 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN :  It  is  getting  late,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  hear  from  all  the  gentlemen  here.  It  is  only 
proper  that  the  guest  of  the  evening  should  be  bidden 
"God-speed,"  and  I  call  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Kaplan 
to  respond  to  the  toast 

"GOD  SPEED  HIM" 

Rev.  DR.  B.  M.  KAPLAN:  Mr.  Toastmastery  Honored 
Guest  and  Gentlemen:  As  the  hour  is  very  late,  I  will  say 
but  little.  From  the  depth  of  my  heart  I  wish  the  honored 
Colonel  success,  a  pleasant  and  safe  trip  to  New  York,  and 
a  safe  and  still  pleasanter  return  to  his  and  our  beautiful 
home,  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  as  well  as  the  Land  of  Friendship.  May  he 
depart  on  his  journey  in  peace  and  return  to  us  in  peace, 
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and  with  all  deserved  honors  showered  upon  him.  We 
hope  he  will  return  as  a  great  fellow  Israelite  of  ours 
returned  to  London,  bringing  peace  and  honor.  May  God 
speed  him. 

TOASTMASTER  KAHN  i  Before  we  adjourn,  let  us  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  two  rulers  who  are  represented  here 
to-night.  I  call  on  Mr.  Reuf  to  respond  to  the  toast 

"THE  KING  OF  BELGIUM" 

MR.  REUF. — Mr.  Toastmaster:  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  With  French  blood 
flowing  in  my  veins,  I  can  with  honor  respond  to  this  senti- 
ment, to  toast  the  grandson  of  the  King  of  France.  Under 
the  protecting  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  every  human 
sentiment  finds  its  broadest  scope.  I  suggest  the  toast, 
"Health,  happiness  and  long  life  to  King  Leopold,  whose 
labors  on  behalf  of  humanity  have  been  manifold."  Let 
us  rise  and  drink.  Long  live  the  King! 

TOASTMASTER    KAHN:  I    now    call    upon    Admiral 
McCalla,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  respond  to  the 
toast 
"THE    MAN   OF  THE   HOUR   AND   THE   MAN 

WE  LOVE    TO   HONOR." 
"THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

ADMIRAL     McCALLA.  —  Mr.     Toastmaster,      Colonel 
Kowalsky  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the 
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toast,  "The  President  of  the  United  States."  [Applause.] 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  my  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
Navy  likes  to  honor  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  honesty, 
the  strictest  integrity  and  the  most  absolute  impartiality. 
I  have  thought  as  I  have  watched  him  advance  from 
President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  through  the 
various  offices,  up  to  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  if  a  man  with  his  laudable  ambition  and  his  talents 
could  not  rise  by  the  vote  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  United  States,  then  our  Republic  was  a 
failure.  Therefore,  I  thank  the  Toastmaster  for  the  honor 
he  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States."  I  now  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  give  three  cheers  for  him.  [Cheers  and 
Applause.] 

MR.  REUF:  Now,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  having  anticipated  your  laudable  intention,  and  I  pro- 
pose the  health  and  continued  prosperity  of  King  Leopold 
II.,  of  Belgium,  and  I  ask  Mr.  Van  der  Naillen  to  respond  to 
the  toast 

"THE  FLAG  OF  BELGIUM" 

MR.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN:  As  the  oldest  resident  in 
California  from  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  permit  me, 
Colonel  Kowalsky,  to  offer  you,  as  a  small  token,  this 
miniature  flag  of  Belgium.  You  are  going  to  make  a  battle 
for  the  King  of  Belgium,  fighting  for  the  most  righteous 
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cause  of  humanity  and  you  will  carry  this  flag  with  you, 
as  well  as  the  flag  of  the  Congo  State.  The  King  of  Bel- 
gium proposes,  with  your  help,  to  float  that  flag  as  the 
friendly  protector  over  the  Congo  Free  State.  We  hope  it 
will  float  forever  over  that  country  as  such,  and  that  you 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  of  dark  people  to 
civilization. 

COLONEL  KOWALSKY:  This  flag,  which  I  have  seen 
wave  gracefully  over  the  palace  at  Brussels,  and  which  is 
beloved  by  the  people  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  a 
friendly  token,  and  by  the  people  of  Belgium,  I  shall 
always  cherish.  I  have  met  no  Belgian  who  does  not  in 
the  very  highest  degree  love  and  honor  his  King,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  in  America  more  democratic  than  is  he.  He 
doffs  his  hat  with  the  same  grace  and  bows  with  the  same 
courtesy  to  the  poor  fisherwoman  along  the  beach  at 
Ostend,  as  he  does  to  the  ladies  of  his  court;  he  has  the 
same  respect  and  the  same  genial  smile  for  the  poor  work- 
man coming  to  or  going  from  his  daily  labor  as  for  a 
member  of  the  nobility.  I  accept  this  flag  as  a  symbol  of 
my  mission,  and  I  shall  entwine  it  with  the  flag  of  our  own 
nation,  the  Stars  and  Stripes — emblem  of  freedom.  It 
shall  have  every  aid  that  I  can  give,  and  I  shall  aim  to 
fulfill  my  duties  faithfully  to  the  end  that  it  may  bring 
happiness  and  glory  to  this  great  and  good  man,  the  King 
of  Belgium.  [Applause.] 
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